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DA-RA-SA-KWA. — A CAUGHNAWAGA LEGEND. 

The following story was obtained, along with a number of others, 
from James Hill, better known as "Jim Longfeather," a member of 
the Caughnawaga band of Indians, living near Montreal, Canada. The 
Caughnawaga are of Mohawk extraction, and speak a slightly mod- 
ified dialect of that language. Longfeather's Indian name, " Ar-ron- 
ye-6k-ta," signifies, it is said, "The end of the sky." The stories 
obtained from him cover a variety of subjects from mythology through 
legends of war, witchcraft, and mystery down to humorous or exciting 
anecdotes of his own life. It is interesting to note, in connection with 
the story of Da-ra-sd-kwa, that the great horned serpent figures fre- 
quently in Iroquois legends and sometimes in those of the eastern 
Algonkin. The incident of the thunder attacking the horned ser- 
pents and that of the transformation produced by donning a magic 
shirt are also not uncommon. 

Near the Mohawk village of Caughnawaga, on the St. Lawrence, 
there is a deep mysterious pool in the bed of the river ; no one has 
ever succeeded in reaching its bottom, for the current comes boiling 
up from the depths in a way that repeatedly deflects the sounding 
line, and washes it out in the shallows. Beyond the pool is an island 
from which strange harsh cries can be heard at times — wild and 
mournful, like the calling of giant cranes. 

Not far from this place there lived, in the old days, a bold and 
fearless young man named Da-ra-sa-kwa, the "gatherer of river- 
moss." Little he feared the mysteries of the green depths or the 
lonely island ; every day he swam in the haunted pool. The old peo- 
ple had warned him again and again against its dangers, but he gave 
no heed to their warnings and bathed there day after day. 

One evening while taking his usual swim, he was searching the 
shallows for a log or stone to serve as a diving-place, when he found 
what seemed to be a water-soaked tree-trunk lying beneath the sur- 
face. " Just the thing," thought he, and stepped upon it. What was 
his dismay when the log moved beneath him and began to glide 
toward the pool ! What was his horror to find his feet stuck fast, 
rooted to the corrugated bark ! He struggled — he fought — he 
screamed aloud in his terror. With one last desperate effort he tore 
himself free. Panting and exhausted he reached the shore ; later, 
sore and weary, he made his way homeward. As he thought it over 
he made an inward vow never to visit the haunted pool again. 

But when morning came his terror had vanished, leaving in its place 
a strong and overpowering desire to visit the scene of yesterday's 
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adventure. Finally he could stand it no longer, and against his own 
better judgment started for the river, drawn by a power beyond 
his understanding. As he approached the shore he saw, standing 
near the water's edge, a tall and fine-looking stranger, who turned 
at the sound of his footsteps to greet him. " Se-ko, se-ko ! " he cried. 
" Se-ko-ya ! " answered Da-ra-sa-kwa. " What was the matter with 
you ? " said the stranger, " leaving me as you did yesterday ! But 
you cannot do it to-day. Willing or unwilling you must follow me. 
Gaj' 6k-sa (come quickly)," and he turned toward the water. A strange 
power told Da-ra-sa-kwa that he must obey. Unwilling, he protested. 
** Do you see where you are going," he cried, " right into the water ! 
I cannot live beneath it ; it will choke me ! " " Have no fear," replied 
the unknown. " I know what I am doing. Your business is to fol- 
low." And the waters closed above them. 

As they walked along the bottom the water seemed like air to 
Da-ra-sa-kwa, for the stranger had put a spell upon him. Soon they 
came to the pool and descended into its depths. Like a bark- 
house it seemed, with mats upon the floor and all the pots and bowls 
of household use in their accustomed places. Near the centre sat an 
old woman and two young maidens, handsome, like Da-ra-sa-kwa' s 
guide, but with no clothing to cover their naked bodies. 

" My wife and daughters sit before you," said the stranger. " We 
belong to the Under-water People. Many of us lived hereabouts in 
former years, but now there are only two families besides my own, 
one of which lives in a pool near the other village of your people, the 
second not far away. As for the others, they are scattered far and 
wide, in wild rivers and lonely lakes where they will not be disturbed." 
So saying, he led the way into a place curtained off from the rest of 
the house, in which Da-ra-sa-kwa saw hanging upon pegs a number 
of coats or shirts of strange make and form. 

"Turn them over," said the Under-water Man. Shining scales 
flashed before Da-ra-sa-kwa's eyes as he turned them ; they were made 
of serpent's skin. Some had hoods, to which were attached spread- 
ing antlers, like those of deer or elk. " Put one on," commanded the 
stranger. Da-ra-sa-kwa hesitated. Was it safe ? As he stood there, 
the maidens, who had entered, spoke to him. " Try it ! Try it ! It 
will not hurt you. Often we put them on and find great pleasure in 
them." Hardly had Da-ra-sa-kwa pulled the hooded garment over 
his body when he fell prone upon the ground — a gigantic O-ni-a-re, 
or River-serpent, clad in a scaly figured hide and bearing wide sweep- 
ing antlers upon his forehead. 

The others followed his example and soon the band of enormous 
serpents were playing in the rushing rapids ; up and down they went, 
twisting, turning and chasing one another hither and thither, full of 
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fun and excitement. At last Da-ra-sa-kwa, proud of his new and 
beautiful shape, his brightly spotted coat and his majestic antlers, 
cried out to his host, " Under-water Man, your gift, these handsome 
clothes I wear, pleases me well. Let me show myself to my friends 
and kinsmen, for I want them to see how fine and grand I look." 
" Very well," said the other, " but let it be once and once only, and 
you must take great care, for we Under-water People are all under 
the power of the Great Spirit. If we show ourselves too often to 
the gaze of your people and they are frightened, he sends the thun- 
der against us, and the lightning falls with deadly force upon the 
offender. So be very careful." 

Then Da-ra-sa-kwa swam to the village of his people, and raised his 
great horned head above the torrent. " Listen ! " cried he, " listen ! " 
and all the people came running down to the shore to see a sight so 
strange and wonderful. " I am Da-ra-sa-kwa," he began, then told 
them all that had befallen him. He finished with the words, " I am 
Da-ra-sd-kwa. Never again use my name among you. Any child 
given my name would disappear forever beneath the waters of the 
river, just as I have done. You will never see my face again. Ne 
ne ih wa-ki-roh, I have spoken." As the last words left his lips he 
sank beneath the waters. He had spoken the truth, for never again 
was he seen in Caughnawaga. 
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